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THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY GEORGE F, GREENE, ’82, OF N, Y. 


The widest differences of opinion have existed as to the value 
of literary criticism. In regard to few subjects, therefore, is 
there need of greater care while striving to form a just estimate 
of its actual worth. Many have thought it of no particular 
use or credit to literature, and have passed it by with a sneer. 
Others, while viewing it as a useful art, have magnified its 
importance, and run to the other extreme in its praise. Some 
have claimed that its influence on literature has, as a whole, 
been positively hurtful; while others, with equal emphasis, have 
insisted that that influence has been in the highest degree bene- 
ficial. Let us endeavor to determine, in an unprejudiced man- 
ner, what relation criticism really holds to literature, and what 
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are the offices it does or may really perform. And let us seek 
to attain this result by inquiring what literary criticism is—what 
is excluded from it and what it includes; by illustrating the 
effects upon literature of criticism when its true province is 
unrecognized or ignored ; and by showing the real importance 
of a style of criticism which is supposed to rest upon broad and 
elevated principles. 

Matthew Arnold, in his admirable essay treating of the prov- 
ince of the art, insists that the unqualified word criticism refers 
to the process of judging the merits and defects existing in every 
branch of knowledge—as in philosophy, science, politics, litera- 
ture, or art. To use his own words, criticism is a “ disinterested 
endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” Literary criticism may therefore be 
defined as the art of forming and expressing estimates of value 
of everything rightly belonging to literature. It should point 
out the merits as well as the defects of what it views. Indeed, 
it is here that many critics blunder, and show that they do not 
appreciate the spirit that should underlie and prompt all criti- 
cism ; for they apparently consider it their sole duty to tear to 
pieces, to mutilate the literary characters they discuss, and never 
to allow a good quality which it is possible to dispute. The 
critic should view every side of the object of his criticism—the 
bright as well as the dark side. He should be mindful of the 
fact that it is his duty to reach the simple truth, and present it 
to others ; and that just so far as he confines himself in his task 


? 
to the mere exhibition of weaknesses and defects, and refuses to 


allow the merits that are apparent, he will bring upon himself 


the charge of unfairness, and will thus eventually fail in pro- 
ducing satisfactory, healthful results. 

And here is an explanation of the evils wrought by much 
literary criticism, and the cause of that condemnatory spirit with 
which it has frequently been viewed. It has not kept in view 
its proper object, which is the raising of the standard of the lit- 
erature with which it deals. The majority of critics have not 
worked in the spirit of fairness, or even truthfulness. The fre- 
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quent charges of bigotry against them have, in too many cases, 
been well founded. They have seemed to consider it their sole 
duty to crush out of existence those who have been so unfortu- 
nate as to launch upon the sea of authorship. They have zeal- 
ously sought for defects; and where merits were so pronounced 
as to demand notice, they have been only grudgingly allowed. 
They have seemed to forget that the very name they bear implies 
that their office is fairly to pass judgment; on the contrary, they 
have apparently regarded themselves as executioners, rather than 
as judges, And thus they have appeared to look upon even 
rising authors as enemies to humanity, to despise their noblest 
efforts, and to carry on a perpetual war of extermination against 
them. 

The real animus of such criticism may be seen in the follow- 
ing harsh, and, it may be added, false declaration in the Hdin- 
burgh Review: “There is nothing of which Nature has been 
more bountiful than poets. They swarm like the spawn of 
the codfish, with a vicious fecundity that invites and requires 
destruction. To publish verses is become a sort of evidence that 
a man wants sense.” The doctrine, expressed in other words, 
is that the noblest class of contributors to our literature are ene- 
mies to that literature, and that it is the moral duty of the critic 
to treat them as a kind of criminals—to regard their labor as a 
crime. Undoubtedly the patience of the world has at times 
been tried by the poetic effusions of commonplace minds. Un- 
doubtedly the wrath of the critics has naturally been aroused 
by their scribbling. But to attack an entire class for the defects 
of certain individuals of that class, is as unjust as it is unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. The world has probably never suffered 
from an overabundance of poets, while it might have gained 
much from the songs of the “Mute Miltons,” whose muses have 
been forever hushed by the rough scorn of such criticism as that 
quoted. 

Criticism undoubtedly wields a powerful influence. When 
abused, it may, through its own malice, ruin everything noble 


and good. Human nature loves to hear evil of men, and 
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believes it only too readily when heard. Socrates believed that 
it was the ridicule of authors like Aristophanes which had 
brought upon him his trial and condemnation. Many modern 
examples of the same thing could be adduced. Many an 
author—many a public man, in every sphere—has undoubtedly 
owed his ruin to the same cause. 

Criticism, then, is, and always has been, an important factor 
in moulding public opinion ; and, therefore, in the sphere of lit- 
erature, must work immense good or do immense harm. If the 
critic possess right motives and be guided by proper principles, 
with the influence he possesses he can render invaluable service 
to the cause of literature. Indeed, much of English criticism 
is thus worthy the highest praise. The effect of the criticisms 
of Sir Philip Sidney upon the poetry of his day, was evidently 


to raise its standard. And Dr. Johnson’s criticisms, in spite of 


their faults, certainly exerted a healthful influence upon the lit- 
erary spirit of his day. 
But if criticism has worked good to our literature, there are, 


nevertheless, too many examples where the censors of taste of 


English-speaking people have been bigoted, one-sided men, who 
have allowed themselves to be led by their prejudices, and have 
thus done incalculable harm to their literature. John Dennis is 
an example of this class. For a time he devoted all his ener- 
gies to the abusing of authors; and he raged and roared among 
them like a veritable lion in a sheepfold, working destruction 
on every side. Those gentlemen who conducted the English 


and Scottish reviews at the beginning of the century, chief 


among whom were the celebrated Jeffrey and Gifford, while 
every tribute should be paid to their high scholarship and abil- 
ity, certainly so far lacked a true appreciation of their duties as 
to make it appear quite probable that their criticisms, upon the 
whole, worked more harm than good. Their usual method was 
to attack with deadly fury every new author, and many an old 
and tried one. They would hold up the object of their criti- 
cism to cold, merciless ridicule, and seek to turn against him the 
world’s laughter and scorn. How many a young author was 
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driven to despair, on the one hand, or maddened into a harsh, 
cynical nature for life, on the other, by these Goliaths of critics, 
the world will never ascertain; that there were, however, many 
such, there cannot be the slightest doubt. The whole tendency 
of their criticism was denunciatory and one-sided. It so attacked 
the vital points in the character of its object that it destroyed 
the main end of all proper criticism, which is the checking of 
vanity and conceit, or a tendency to overrate personal views and 
aims, and the holding the criticised down to a fair and true con- 
ception of things; and it did this by so throwing that party 
upon the defensive that he was bound to overlook and defend 
his faults in order to sustain himself in the contest. That is 
the great blemish upon the criticisms of those famous critics. 
The history of our literature furnishes numerous examples of 
the sad effects of criticism when the art has been turned from its 
true position into persecution. Probably the poet Keats furnishes 
the best example on record. He possessed the elements of a 
true poet. He displayed genius of a high order; and had he 
lived, would, without doubt, have taken rank among the great- 
est of English poets. But he was so ridiculed, laughed and 
sneered at by the critics in the very morning of his career that 
he fell before their attacks; and it has been thought that he 
actually died from the effects of the abuse he had received. It 
has been affirmed that great minds are not injured by criticism ; 
that only weak, insignificant intellects are thus affected. But 
facts do not sustain this view. The mind of the true poet, for 
example, is a delicate, sensitive flower, that is affected by the 
slightest breath of criticism. The very elements of its fragrance 
and beauty lie in the sensitiveness it possesses. Were it other- 
wise than sensitive, it would no longer remain the poet’s mind 
distinctively. But, as we have seen, this very class the rough 
blasts of criticism have injured most of all. Racine was made 
continually unhappy by the spirit of malicious criticism that 
ever followed him. Cowper was cruelly attacked from the same 
source. Coleridge did not escape the persecution; and it is 
said that Henry Kirke White was pursued by the critics to the 
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very grave. Lord Byron is a signal example of the same thing, 
only, in his ease, the effect of the criticism so early aimed against 
him was even more severe and sad. Who does not know the 
result of that famous criticism in the Edinburgh Review upon 
his first book, “The Hours of Idleness?” At the very begin- 
ning of his career, almost before entering fairly upon manhood, 
all the scorn, anger and hatred in his nature were thus brought 
to the surface and turned against his fellows. Indeed, it is 


thought by many that the most of that cynicism, that distrust of 


human nature which characterized his after life, are traceable to 
the effects of that early criticism upon him. Byron might not 
have become so great a man without that attack, for it probably 
stung him into energy. But if he had been encouraged, or even 
let alone, by the critics at the start, that he would have become a 
better man, and exerted a nobler influence over the race of his 
readers to-day, who can for a moment doubt ? 

So much as to the actual methods and influences of unfair, 
unfriendly criticism. It has not been candid and disinterested ; 
it has been mercenary and unfair. It has not aimed to express 
honest opinion ; it has sought to please the popular mind. Often 
it has not been the product of mature thought; it has been the 
work of youthful literati who, like Mr. Arthur Pendennis in a 
similar position, have never hesitated to express their opinions 
upon any subject proposed, however above or beyond their men- 
tal grasp it may chance to be. And so it has been worthless 
because of the mistakes it has made. Indeed, the critics have 
always blundered—often egregiously. They blundered in scoff- 
ing at Wordsworth’s masterly productions. They blundered in 
pronouncing St. Pierre’s “ Paul and Virginia,” when it ap- 
peared, dull and unreadable, while it proved the most interest- 
ing book of the kind in the French language. ‘They blundered 
over Byron, as we have seen. “ Whatever judgment may be 
passed on his poems,” said the Edinburgh Review, in the criti- 
cism already referred to, “‘we must take them as we find them 
and be content; for they are the last we shall ever hear from 
him.” They blundered over Pope, and Milton, and Shak- 
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speare. Pope’s “Essay on Criticism” was pronounced “an 


insipid piece of commonplace ;” “ Paradise Lost” was thought 
a dull, uninteresting poem, “remarkable for nothing but its 
length ;” and the tragedies of Shakspeare, even in the last cen- 
tury, were looked upon as “monstrous farces” by one of the 
great critics of his day. 

Now, although the examples given prove that it may, in cer- 
tain cases, positively injure the cause of letters, it would be rash 
to affirm that literary criticism has no proper function to per- 
form. We must look at the range and possibilities of the 
art. It wields an influence, as we have seen; how can that 
influence be used for good? In other words, what must be 
the nature and character of all criticism in order that it become 
effective and useful? The natural answer is that it should pro- 
ceed from critics of sounder ability. The critic should have 
the widest experience, and the deepest knowledge of human 
nature and its wants. He should remain intellectually above 
the criticised, should move in an independent sphere, above the 
practical crowd and its prejudices, and should have such a true, 
lofty genius that what he believes to be the standard of perfec- 
tion might always be accepted as a true standard by the world 
at large. 

And this leads to a consideration of the standard of literary 
perfection which criticism should adopt. Critics have differed 
widely as to what should be the standard of their criticism. 
Some have chosen an arbitrary principle to guide them, and 
have insisted that everything should conform to that ; some have 
thought that the idea of the great mass of readers should be con- 
sulted, and that everything should conform to that; while a 
few have adopted what they have called the philosophical princi- 
ple, and have endeavored to educate both authors and readers up 
to that. Without doubt the latter principle is correct. Criti- 
cism should be founded upon philosophical principles ; or, in 
other words, upon right, moral, commonsense principles. Will 
it raise the intelligence of the people? Will it better teach them 
their duty to man and God? These are the tests that should be 
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applied to the objects of criticism, and their value should be 
looked upon as determined by the result. 

And criticism should be kindly. If young authors are to 
be criticised, it should act in the spirit of candor, of course ; 
but it should also so proceed as to encourage rather than dis- 
hearten, to lead on rather than to drive back. We are all 
human—authors not excepted—and we all blunder now and 
then through the common frailty of humanity ; the critic, there- 
fore, should deal gently with those weaknesses which it is his 
duty to point out, and act always in the spirit of charity as well 
as of justice. This, then, should be the mark of his genius, 
that he can be friendly as well as just, charitable as well as true. 
And so while he realizes the importance of his position and the 
greatness of his trust; while he feels his responsibility and 
determines to rightly use his influence ; with such knowledge 
and such determination the literary critic has a widening field 
n which to magnify his art in the eyes of the world, and to 
purify and ennoble the literature of his time. 


CARLYLE’S “HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.” 


A book may be of value in two ways. It may, on the one 
hand, be valuable for the sentiments it contains, and on the other 
for the insight it gives into the personal character of the author. 
Some books, indeed, possess neither of these qualities; others 
have them both. ‘“ Heroes and Hero Worship” is one of the 
latter class. Not only are the ideas it contains lofty in charac- 
ter, but they are eminently characteristic of the writer. We can 
nowhere find a better exposition of Carlyle’s character than in 
this work. Let us view several of the marks in it that distin- 
guish the author. The traits shown are negative as well as 
positive. 

And first, the author’s love of sincerity is shown throughout. 
He admired this quality so well that he could find more of the 
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heroic in one who was sincere in a bad cause than in one who 
was insincere in a good one. Take, for example, the chapter on 
Mahomet. Carlyle by no means acknowledges that Mahomet 
represented a right cause; and yet he finds much of the heroic 
in him. The heroism apparently lies in this—that Mahomet 
believed himself to be right, and acted as though he so believed. 
For this Carlyle calls him Hero. It is the sincerity of Maho- 
met, not the truth of the Koran, that has spread Islamism far 
and wide. Carlyle, too, finds sincerity of motive the one 
redeeming feature in Cromwell’s career. It is on this ground 
that he rescues Cromwell from the infamy into which so many 
have cast him, and places him on the list of heroes. It was 
motive alone that made Cromwell’s conduct either noble or trea- 
sonable, good or bad. 

There are some who regard Carlyle as pessimistic in his ten- 
dencies. But this is an erroneous idea. His was a strange, sad 
life, but it was not the sadness of pessimism. Perhaps he was 
not altogether optimistic, either, but certainly he was more the 
latter than the former. Were he a pessimist he could find no 
Hero, much less upbraid mankind for their lack of Hero-wor- 
ship. ‘To him matters were not in such a woful plight that he 
could see nothing worthy of praise and reverence ; nor was he so 
bigoted as to refuse to worship what was worship-worthy. He 
found much good still left in the world. Habitual gloom and 
despondency were characteristic of his outward manner. Judg- 
ing by this alone we should go astray. Shall we not rather 
form our estimate of him from his book, the true expression of 
his soul? Surely it can be more accurately told what a man is 
by what he says than by how he looks. If we judge Carlyle by 
his outward appearance we might consider him as fallen into the 
depths of pessimism. But when we take his “ Hero Worship” 
as a criterion we reach the truth more nearly. Too often a 
man’s manner belies himself. Witness Cromwell, Samuel John- 
son, Carlyle. 

In reference to his views concerning Heroism, Carlyle makes 
it all, at the last reduction, the same in quality. Whether he 
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write of Odin as Hero-god, or of Dante as Hero-poet, it is the 
same subject with which be deals in both cases. It is simply 
viewed under different aspects. Hero Worship is not merely 
man’s worship for his fellow man. It is homage to another as 
the possessor of a loftier motive, as actuated by higher principles 
than one’s own. It is reverence for the one who, in the truest 
sense, is lifted above the generality of men. Heroism is a sort 
of noble principle implanted in the soul. If one have this 
within him he cannot help being a hero in some way. Whether 
he be hero as prophet, priest or king depends on circumstances. 
But whether he be a hero at all or not does not so depend. 
And so Heroism in the abstract is, in all cases, one and the 
same. It differs simply in the manner of its manifestation. 


>_-_ - 


MRS. BROWNING’S “AURORA LEIGH.” 


“ Woman, sister,” says Thomas De Quincey, “there are some 
things which you do not execute as well as your brother, man ; 
no, nor ever will. Pardon me, if I doubt whether you will 
ever produce a great poet from your choirs.” 

Had De Quincey seen the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he would have discovered his doubt to be unfounded. 
The “Spanish Gypsy” alone would have made good George 
Eliot’s claim to be called “a great poet ;” and Mrs. Browning 
rises above even George Eliot. 

As a poet Mrs. Browning is the highest production of her sex, 
and her character and work show what the female mind is com- 
petent for, without in the slightest degree sacrificing those deli- 
cate feminine qualities, which are a woman’s chief charm. 

Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh” is, without doubt, the 
finest long poem of the age in the English language. The 
“Spanish Gypsy” is its closest rival; but though George 
Eliot’s poem less often violates recognized poetic canons, has 
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fewer mannerisms, is more uniformly rythmical, and is much 
superior in plot, yet “ Aurora Leigh,” excelling in true poetic 
fervor, flashes to splendors of description and imagery, to 
heights of sentiment and passion that are beyond all comparison 


~—wy” 


with even the best of the “Spanish Gypsy.” Perhaps George 


Eliot’s finest passages are, the one ending, 


“So trust the men whose best hope for the world 
Is ever that the world is near its end: 
Impatient of the stars that keep their course 
And make no pathway for the coming judge,” 


and those marvelous lines on Columbus, beginning, 


* And so in Cordova through patient nights 
Columbus watches, or he sails in dreams 
Between the settirfg stars and finds new day” 

Y Both these passages are throughout wonderfully dense and 

suggestive ; but we know of nothing in the whole range of Eng- 

lish literature with more vivid and suggestive grandeur than 
there is in Mrs. Browning’s description of a night sail along the 
coasts of Italy— 


“That night we spent between the purple heaven 
And purple water: I think Marian slept ; 
But I, as a dog a-watch for his master’s foot, 
Who cannot sleep or eat until he hears, 

I sate upon the deck and watched all night, 
And listened through the stars for Italy. 

I felt the wind soft from the land of souls ; 
The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight, 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand dull Odyssian ghosts 

Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 


And stare on voyagers.” 

Mrs. Browning calls “ Aurora Leigh” her “ most mature 
heok,” the one into which her “highest convictions upon life 
and art have entered.” “God’s inspiration was her motive 
power,” and she wrote “ Aurora Leigh” as the expression of 
the meaning of her own life. It is as though she had said, 
“This is what God meant to the world by me.” 
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[t has ever been the fashion for poets to dwell in “the dim 


and misty past,” considering no subject poetical until moss- 
grown, ivy-twined, by the slow ages ; but with questions of life 
and death demanding instant solution, Mrs. Browning could not 
be content to dream in a vanished past. The distinguishing fea- 


ture of her “convictions upon art,” as well as of her habits as 


an artist, was intense realism. She believed it to be the duty of 


the poet to represent faithfully his own age, 


“thus live, throbbing age, 
That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, aspires, 
And spends more passion, more heroic heat, 
Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms, 
Than Roland with his knights, at Roucesvalles.” 


Pure art is cold, correct, perfect; life is struggle, suffering, 
failure. George Eliot is the better artist, Mrs. Browning is 
more instinct with the passion and sadness of existence. With 
a grand, vague ideal before her, George Eliot wrought for art ; 
but Mrs. Browning, her every fibre and nerve tremulous with 
sympathy for sin-cursed, suffering humanity, wrought for life. 
To a present, struggling and oppressed Italy she gave her pas- 
sionate love, to that Italy she devoted all her powers, and her 
work as a poet and life as a woman were “one long, large- 
souled, large-hearted prayer for the triumph of right, justice, 
liberty.” 

In expressing her “convictions on life,’ Mrs. Browning 
deals with two great questions—first, how shall the masses be 
uplifted ? and second, what is the relation of love to woman’s 
life? 

On a certain morn “ Aurora” stands “upon the brink of 
twenty years, woman and artist, either incomplete,” smiling, 
glad with the joy of life. There comes one, Romney Leigh, his 
soul, he tells her, “grey with poring over the long sum of 
human ill,” and asks her to leave her high dream of art and 
walk with him as a helper to the great plague-smitten world. 


“ He has grand schemes for social regeneration ; he needs a wife 
£ 4 ; 
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to help him carry them out. He loves her; will she walk and 
work with him?” But she answers, “I, too, have my vocation, 


work to do; work as serious, as necessary, as any of your econo- 
' mists, though your world were twice as wretched as you repre- 
sent it. It is the artist who helps open the road between the 
seen and the unseen, speaking that best which God bids him 
speak. Your Fouriers have failed, because not poets enough to 
understand that life develops from within. A _ starved man 
exceeds a fat beast; we'll not barter the beautiful for barley.” 
Romney is rejected; Art is chosen before Love; thought is 
trusted above action as a regenerator. Aurora goes to her 
chosen field, Romney to his. Let us see what life will teach. 
A dozen years pass away; a weary, saddened man, and a 
woman—a successful artist, but bearing a hungering woman’s 
heart—meet upon a balcony in Florence. All his social schemes 
» _ have failed, and out under the calm stars he humbly confesses 
to his companion, 
‘I am come to think 
That God will have his work done, as you said, 
And that we need not be disturbed too much 
For Romney Leigh or others having failed. 
I failed. I throw the remedy back on God, 


And sit down here beside you in good hope.” 


The artist, then, was right. Men run to and fro, half-crazed 
at “the long sum of human ill,” impatient, fanatical, doubting 
God. “Let our souls be calm. We should be ashamed to 
stand under God’s quiet starry skies, impatient that we're 
nothing.” 

But a rush of circumstances wrings from Aurora the confes- 
sion of a love borne, almost unconsciously to herself, all these 
weary years. At last her heart has found rest, and she cries, 


“ Art is much, but love is more. 
O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but Love is more. 
Art symbolizes heaven, but Love is God 


” 


And makes heaven 


She confesses that she had sought to exalt the artist’s instinct 
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at the cost of putting down the woman’s, forgetting that no per- 
fect artist is developed from an imperfect woman. 
Art is much, but love is more. A good book is a noble, a 


divine thing ; but a pure, good home is nobler, diviner. ; 


“ Art itself, 
We've called the higher life, still must feel the soul 
Live past it. For more’s felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
And love strikes higher with his lambent flame 
Than Art can pile the faggots.” 


POE’S POETRY. 


Whatever else Poe may have been, critic, editor or romance . 
writer, he was distinctively a poet. He reverenced poetry not 
only as the fairest field for the exercise of highest genius, but as 
a “passion,” tu be kept sacred and untainted by paltry consid- 
erations of wealth and fame. In it he found his ideal life, 
and though often compelled by poverty to play the literary hack 
to grinding publishers, he never so far lost his reverence for his 
art as to use it with sordid motives. His poetry sprang from 
his heart, and its defects are those inherent in his genius, and 
not in his use of it. While we honor him for his reverence of 
poetry, we cannot wholly subscribe to his avowed estimate of it. 
“ Poetry,” says he, “is the rythmical creation of beauty and its 
sole arbiter is Taste.” This theory is based upon too narrow a 
view of the poet’s mission, and is refuted by not only the prin- 
ciples but the history of Art. Whatever may be the final judg- 
ment of that “eternal public,” which winnows the literature of 
the ages, upon didactic poetry, there can be no doubt that Truth 
must play a part in all lasting literary works. Surely the world 
has found in Isaiah a never-failing fountain of poetry ; and yet 
who can imagine that the old prophet used Taste as his “sole 
arbiter?” He bent his whole energies to hurling Truth; and 
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it is that fact which has made the world honor him as one 
of its great poets. History teaches that there is an inexorable 
Nemesis awaiting the poet who lays aside a regard for Truth 
and submits himself wholly to Taste when he takes up his pen. 

But Poe’s own poetry refutes him, It portrays real emotions 


of the heart, and even in ideal realms where 


“shrines and palaces, and towers 
Resemble nothing that is ours,” 


is characterized by the truthful reflection of a certain side of 
man’s nature, 

Poe has been called “the poet of morbid anatomy,” and if 
we understand happiness and mirth to be the normal attributes 
of man’s nature, the term aptly expresses the main characteristic 
of his poetry. Its range is limited to that beauty to be found 
in sad and gloomy thoughts, and a study of two or three of his 
poems will give us the characteristics of all. In them we see 
the lover grieving for his lost “ Lenore,” the sad and gloomy 
thoughts of some dejected one contemplating life, and it may be 


’ yet even this adding to 


a grotesque idea, as in “ The Raven,’ 
the great principle of his poetry—the analysis and portrayal of 
sadness and melancholy. He may sing of “ the mellow wedding 
bells, golden bells,” but it is only to make clearer “ the moan- 
ing and groaning” of the iron bells. Morbid this may be, but 
in it Poe found the most exquisite beauty, and the world has 
attested its appreciation, “ Pain is sometimes sweet,” says some 
one; and it is a kindred thought that illustrates Poe’s power. 
Men do not always find delight in the sunshine. There are 
hours of pleasure to be found in contemplating the night, and 
many can feel with Poe the beauty of sadness and grief. That 
he owes his place in literature to specializing this, is evident from 
a study of his poetic life. He bent the thoughts of a lifetime 
to the development of his early ideas, and in consequence, pro- 
duced two ur three of the most perfect poems in our language. 
We should do injustice to Poe did we not mention his versifi- 
cation. He was a master of sound; and his delicate ear never 
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failed to detect the slightest break in the harmony. His verses 
were revised again and again, until every irregularity was worn 
off, and sound and sense so perfectly blended that, were not the 
rhythm there, half the power and beauty of the poem would be 
lost. Who has not felt this in reading “ Annabel Lee?” Its 
enchanting music follows us like his dreams 


“Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 


This masterly use of numbers has laid him open to the charge 
of being artificial, and not without some justice. It must be 
remembered, however, that this beautiful verse structure is built 
on a foundation of true poetic thought. 

Poe wrote so little, and yet that little so well, he exhib- 
ited genius so unique and remarkable, and yet so narrow and 
bounded, that it is difficult to estimate his rank as a poet. 
There are those who would accord to him the first place among 
our poets, and there are others who deny nearly every merit, 
and retort with Henry James, that “an enthusiasm for Poe is a 
mark of a decidedly primitive age of reflection.” The more 
sober criticism of Lowell and others, however, allows him genius 
of a high type, admiring its powerful eccentricity, and yet fail- 
ing to pass any exact estimate of his rank. He had neither the 
range nor sustained power of Bryant, Longfellow, or Whittier, 
yet he produced poems equal to the best of theirs. We cannot 
conceive of him writing their poems, nor of them writing his, 
so little have they in common. He portrays the mind swayed 
with emotion; while they, the disciples of another school, have 
more to do with Nature and her works. Each is great in his 
own sphere; but who is the greatest, he or they? We may 
answer in the words of Walt Whitman: 


“ Births have brought us richness and variety, 
And other births will bring us richness and variety. 
I do not call one greater and one smaller ; 


’ 


That which fills its period and place is equal to any.’ 
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THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


The fourteenth century saw the beginning of the growth of 
modern English literature. The language was then in an unset- 
tled state. It had emerged victorious from its struggle with the 
Norman French, but it had not yet taken the form of stability 
which an old language, rich in literature, always assumes. There 
had, it is true, been feeble attempts at a literature before this 
time ; but all that merits this name begins in that century with 
Mandeville and Langley, and ends with Chaucer and Gower. 
The people of the age, however, if they had no valuable litera- 
ture, began seriously to,feel its need. It was a time of unrest. 
The corruption of church and state existing so long unchal- 
lenged, was now beginning to meet a reaction. The effort of 
the church to restrain free thought and inquiry among the peo- 
ple was meeting resentment on every side. Is was a kind of 
revolution of thought and a species of social disturbance which 
always, in the end, results in good. The storm and tempest, 
however long and severe, are always followed by a pure atmo- 
sphere and a clear sky. 

The English Bible is one of the happy results to our litera- 
ture of this social, intellectual, and moral ferment. Wycliff’s 
version is really the first great work of prose in the English 
tongue. It opened up a new world of thought to a long-suffer- 
ing, benighted race. Its very conception and completion, under 
the difficulties which beset it, must have given new life and 
energy to those who were seeking for a free written utterance of 
thought and belief. As a literary production, it had an oppor- 
tunity to modify and fix the language it adorned. Coming as 
it did at the head of our literature, it was empowered to shape 
and mould the very spirit of that literature. “Its perpetual use 
made it, from the instant of its appearance, the standard of our 
language.” And then its internal character was well adapted 
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to inspire the loftiest themes, the grandest thoughits, into all that 
graces literature in any age. No such sublime bursts of poetry 
had ever before been revealed to the English people, as the lyric 
songs of David or the majestic epic of the Book of Job. The 
richness of imagery of the oriental mind was well adapted to 
fit itself into and inspire the English speech. The rude compo- 
sitions and translations then extant had never, in the remotest . 
degree, shown the depth of thought, the grandeur of sentiment, 
the purity and nobleness of aim, of the Christian Bible, now 
given to the English race for the first time, in a form to be gen- 
erally appreciated and understood. 

Wycliff’s Bible is written in a peculiar dialect, which is largely 
retained in all subsequent versions. Through this channel many 
new words and expressions were added to the language which 
were not in current use before the Reformer’s time. Some of 
these endured for a time and then perished, while many engrafted 
themselves permanently into the language. It is through this 
translation, too, that the rich, vigorous, vet simple old English 
was preserved. The pure English simplicity of style, as shown 
in this Bible, for three centuries characterized our language and 
literature. Its manifestation began with Wycliff, had increased 
at the Renaissance, and was complete in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when the entire people, as Green says, “ became 
the people of a book, and that book the Bible.” New versions 
of the Sacred Book had then appeared, and everywhere it was 
read, written about, and discussed. Hence it was that in this 
latter age the dialect referred to became the language of the 
essayist, poet and philosopher. Language was measured by the 
one book and adapted to its style; and its literary effect upon 
the very verves and sinews of our speech was then most strik- 
ingly manifested. 

But the English Bible has exerted a fur greater influence than 
merely to modify the language or external form of our litera- 
ture. The literature of philosophy has drawn inspiration from 
its pictures and poetry. Lord Bacon was a constant student of 
it, and became thoroughly imbued with its spirit and style. The 
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same is true of Newton. The great writers of every sphere 
have been similarly influenced. The result is seen in all the 
better portions of our fiction. It is manifested, too, by our most 
illustrious essayists. Macaulay’s style is completely tinctured 
with Scripture language. His essays are characterized by con- 
stant Bible quotations or allusions. And to a great extent, the 
same may be said of Hazlitt and Carlyle. 

But the influence referred to is seen most strikingly in our 
poetic literature. Indeed, English poetry owes more to this 
source than to any other. Take from English literature all the 
poetry sprung from or inspired by the Bible, and little will be 
left worthy the name. In fact the Bible has sustained precisely 
the same relation to our literature as Homer did to that of the 
ancients. It has been the source, standard and model of our 
poetic figures, images and themes. This fact has been explained. 
Schlegel says that it is owing, first, to the simplicity of expres- 
sion of the Sacred Book ; and second, to the prevailing spirit 
of types and symbols conspicuous in it. In all the manifesta- 
tions of the beautiful and sublime in the Bible, there is con- 
stantly retained that simplicity and abstinence from all artifice 
which have given to its outward form the charm which ever 
associates with the perfection of literature or art. The symbol- 
ical spirit alluded to is found largely in the Old Testament. It 
has been one of the great sources of imagination to the human 
mind in every age when the Bible has been read, and has always 
found its fittest expression through the strains of poetry. It 
arose in the Hebrew mind, and sprang from the confinement of 
conceptions of the sublimest realities to the inner imagination. 
Sensible images of the Deity were prohibited, and the Jewish 
mind, restrained in one direction, naturally sought expression in 
another. Hebrew literature, therefore, abounds in the symbolic 
and the imaginative ; for, and through contact with it, the same 
spirit has been largely caught by the poetic literature of our 
own race, 

From Spenser to Tennyson, the Sacred Writings have thus 
contributed inspiration and glory to our poetic muse. But the 
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poets of the Elizabethan era owe to them most of all. Never 
before that period of intellectual activity had the Bible been so 
generally read nor so carefully studied. The genius of all the 
great poets of that age was grounded and built upon the spirit 
of this book. They all, to some extent, therefore, acquired that 


peculiar dignity and majesty of style which characterize most of 


the Hebrew writings as found in the Old Testament literature. 
Milton is first among these. The grandeur and solemnity of 
his style is the immediate result of his acquaintance with the 
literary character of the Bible. And Shakespeare’s language 
reveals the fact that he, too, was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Sacred Writings. The later poets have been similarly 
affected. Cowper is said to have mingled his own melody with 
the strains he learned from the apostles and prophets. Even 
Shelley reveals traces of the same influence; and Byron’s most 
beautiful works derive all their grandeur from the book whose 
deeper teachings he so often reviled. 

The Elizabethan era has been referred to as an age of Bible 
study. Every moral influence produced in the present day, 
through every vehicle of thought, was then due to the Bible 
alone. In many ways, the effect of this can hardly be over- 
estimated. For it is to be remembered that the English Bible 
was almost the only literature England then read; and not only, 
as was shown, did it influence the speech and literary style of the 
period, but it changed the whole temper of the period. “A new 
moral and religious impulse spread through every class,” says 
Green; and that impulse, giving, as it did, new conceptions of life 
and of human destiny, could not fail to sway and direct the entire 
literature of the time. This moral revolution helped on, if it 
did not rouse, the intellectual activity of the age, as shown in 
every form of its literature. And thus the deeper moral teach- 
ings of the Bible may have even enkindled the genius of Bacon, 
as it certainly aided its after flights; may have roused the intel- 
lect of Milton, as it afterwards fostered its maturer powers ; and 
may have given birth to the greatness of Shakespeare, as it cer- 
tainly stimulated its later growth. 
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The literary influence of the English Bible has thus been 
threefold in character. As a model for language, as a literary 
production, and as a moral guide, it has left its impress upon 
every form of English literature. And then, too, it has gradu- 
ally gathered about itself a literature devoted to its own expo- 
sition or defence. Such are the writings of Lardner, of Taylor, 
of Baxter, and of Bunyan. Not to mention others, the writings 
of Bunyan will endure as long as the English language is 
spoken. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is as much a part of our 
literature, and as much deserving its fame, as the “ Faery Queen” 
of Spenser or the great epic of Milton. And thus the influ- 
ence exerted by the Sacred Book in English literature has 
reacted upon itself, strengthening and supporting it. It has 
been a great torch in the world of letters, sending forth its 
gladdening rays to kindle other lesser lights around, while all 
along it shines the clearer for the aid it gives, by increasing at 


the same time its own brillianey and glory. 


ERINNA. 


The customary interval of four years had elapsed, and the 
holiday of Greece was at hand. At the proclamation of the 
azovougovor the clash of arms was hushed, and Mars gave way 
to smiling Peace. Towns, cities, peoples forgot their strifes 
and disagreements in anticipating the celebration of the holy 
Olympiad. Crowds of teachers, embassadors, poets, warriors 
and orators streamed from Beeotia, Attica, and all parts of the 
Peloponnesus to lay their gifts upon the altar of Zeus, their com- 
mon father, and to join in kindly emulation for the olive branch 
of victory. The streets of Pisa and Harpinna had been for days 
crowded with throngs of busy strangers. 

Erinna stood gazing pensively upon the swaying, jostling 


masses. It was now the fourth day of the games, and her father 
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and brother had both heaped honor upon themselves and the 
Eleans. Yet the daughter of Olympian victors wore a troubled 
brow. “Our fates hang on the issue of a few senseless mo- 
ments,” she thought. “If he wins to-day, by the sworn pro- 
mise of my father I am to be his bride. Oh, that J might see 
the glittering chariots, the flying horses, the pageants of the em- 
bassadors, and hear the sweet strains of famous bard and poet. 


Oh, that I might see him! but alas! 


this is not for women, not 
for me. And yet, Cynisea,” she said, turning suddenly and 
with great energy to her aged slave, “is not the temple of Hera 
almost at the entrance to Olympia?” “It is, my child.” 
“Could we not, disguised, stand in the portico and eatch a 
glimpse of the contestants as they pass? Nay, do not deny me, 
for my mind is fixed. Let us make haste.” The aged slave, 
accustomed to obedience, soon vielded to the entreaties of the 
beauty of Elis, although she muttered brokenly, “ It is full of 
danger, child ; it is full of danger.” 

They were soon standing partially concealed in the portico of 
the temple; and with heaving bosom the frightened girl singled 
out amid the gay throng the figure of her lover, whose graceful 
carriage and symmetrical figure excited the liveliest admiration 
among the impulsive Greeks. 

The ardent youth had hardly passed the shrine of Hera when 
the crowded highway was thrown into the wildest commotion. 
The horses of Eteocles had broken from their car, and were 
dashing madly down the crowded thoroughfare. The temple 
porch was quickly filled with panic-stricken footmen, and in the 
crush Erinna was separated from Cynisca, and swept by the 
resistless crowd within the sacred precincts of Olympia. So 
sudden had been the panic that, for some moments, she 
drifted with the crowd, dazed and stupefied ; and then, like a 
tempest out of a clear sky, the realization of the terrible danger 
and disgrace attendant upon discovery burst upon her. It was 
too late to go back. In obedience to a certain instinct of self- 
preservation, she staggered to the marble altar of Demeter 
Chamyne, and sank helplessly behind its sheltering pedestal. 
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The crowd pressed on, and, for the present, she was safe ; 
but suddenly the thought of her position flashed upon her. 
Words fail to adequately portray her emotions now. She was 
committing what she had been taught to believe the most fearful 
of profanations. Her face buried in her hands, her temples 
throbbing, her breath coming in little gasps, she almost expected 
to be withered by a thunderbolt from the hand of that deity 
whose statue by Phidias sat in awful majesty so near at hand. 
Thus she sat for hours, oblivious of the games and the plaudits 
of the multitude. The announcement of the chariot race alone 
disturbed her supplications, and when, among the competitors, 
“ Alewus the Elean” rang out clear and distinct, her gods and 
her religion were forgotten. Oblivious of men and their penal- 
ties for broken laws, ber whole nature and being were concen- 
trated on one youthful figure, whose beauty and grace drew 
instant favor with the expectant crowds, 

All is ready, and away they fly. But no, the Hellanodice 
decide it a false start, and the chariots must return. The fiery 
animals are disappointed ; they become unmanageable ; they 
rear and plunge so that the attendants of Alczeus attempt to 
leal them back to the start. Hipponax is also on the return. 
He reaches the starting post, and turns. In a twinkling the 
four eager racers are tearing down the course. The attendants 
of Alczeus are in the act of leading his greys across the track to 
the side assigned them. His horses balk, refuse for an instant 
to do aught but prance and rear, and, in the drawing of a breath, 
the maddened steeds of Hipponax sweep down upon him. There 
is a moment of intense stillness, and then the shock ripples the 
waters of the Alpheus. But the boy is cool and watehful of his 
opportunity ; and when the bays are thrown back upon their 
haunches by the shock, he steps nimbly from the open rear of 
his battered car, but not until a descending hoof has drawn from 
his forehead a tiny stream of blood. A piercing shriek shat- 
tered the awful stillness, and the doom of Erinna is sealed. 

The crowd has lost its interest in the games. The race is 
postponed until the following evening. “She dies on the 
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morrow at sunset,” the haggard youth kept muttering, as he 
staggered to his home; and the vision of the bleeding and man- 
gled body of the Grecian beauty lying on its stony bed, at the 
base of the Typzn rock, ashened the cheek of the young Stoic. 

K * * * * * * 

At last the hour for the race had come, and the swift coursers 
of Alczus, like Pheebus’ shafts, sped to the goal, and, standing 
on the ivory altar, he received the coveted wreath. But the 
cheering of the multitude was hushed to profound silence, as 
the blanched faces of the three Elean victors rose before them. 
Stretching out his hands, Ibicus spoke: “Countrymen, I have 
won for you the foot-race! Save my sister!” “ Eleans,” said 
the stricken Lasus, “ I have won for you the Pentathlum! Spare 
my daughter!” “ Friends,” cried the youth, “I have won for 
Elis the chariot race; and we three have made our state the 
victor at the Olympian games! Spare sister, daughter, wife! r 
The rays of the setting sun fell upon two striking scenes—the 
senate in solemn conclave, and a mournful group upon the 
Typean rock, awaiting the death of the beauty of Elis. “A 
pardon for the daughter of Lasus!” flew from lip to lip, 
through the excited multitude. The night drew its mantle over 
a gentler seene upon the Typan crag, and history was robbed 
of a tragedy in the life of Erinna, the first and last woman that 


ever witnessed the Olympian games. 


VIOLA, IN “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


One of the leading persons in a comedy abounding in puns 


and witticisms, sometimes stopping little short of farce, Viola is 


still a true representative of that modest and retiring type of 


female character Shakspeare so loved to depict. Her uature is 
affectionate, as is shown by her deep grief for her brother's sup- 
posed death, and hence, when she meets the Duke, of whom 


even Olivia says that he is 
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“Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulg’d, free, learn’d, and valiant ; 
And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person,” 


her whole heart goes out in love to him, though she tells it not. 
But there is seemingly something contradictory to her character 
in the position in which we find her, disguised as a page in the 
ducal service. Her proposal to the sea-captain to obtain this 
disguise, when she is scarce done lamenting her brother’s un- 
timely end, is rather sudden and unexpected. The request 
seems to our modern ideas indelicate, and hardly natural ; but 
perhaps Shakspeare intended it for one of those unaccountable 
freaks that so often seize upon even the most staid and demure. 
It may have been prompted by the thought of her present help- 
less condition—a delicate maiden in a foreign land, without 
friends, save a rough sailor. Feminine curiosity may have 
influenced her to a greater or less extent ; yet even on this sup- 
position, the poet can hardly escape censure for abruptness. 

But passing this by; after the disguise is assumed, and she 
appears as Orsino’s page, we are surprised to see how well she 
plays her part without doing violence to her womanly nature. 
The duke showers his favors upon her ere she has been in his 
service three days, yet the jealous feelings of the courtiers at this 
rapid preferment are all scattered to the winds by the modesty 
with which she bears her honors. Each act strengthens her 
hold upon her master’s regard. We have the strange picture of 
a beardless youth—for such the duke believes her-—become the 
confidante of a prince, and entrusted with the performance of 
services requiring the greatest skill and tact. That her noble 
master’s confidence is safely bestowed is shown by her obtaining 
speech with the proud Olivia, a feat which Valentine, a courtier 
probably of some years’ experience, and born and bred in the 
atmosphere of diplomacy, could not accomplish. 

If she had not laid aside her feminine grace and modesty with 
her dress, much less had her adoption of masculine attire 


destroyed her native shrewdness, Her manner of gaining access 
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to Olivia is a good proof of this. Rightly estimating that lady, 
she does not come with beseeching air, and gently tap at 
the outer door, but boldly determines to take the house by 
storm. Neither Sir Toby, with his drunken obstinacy, nor the 
conceited Malvoiio, can resist her persistency: fixed in her 
purpose to obtain admission before leaving, she gains her point. 
But as soon as she meets the lady of the house her tactics change 
again. Outside, she was a bold, swaggering page, entrusted 
with a message from his lord, and resolved to deliver it at all 


hazards ; within, she drops some of her swagger, and assumes in 


its place an air of pert familiarity. Upon the withdrawal of 


Maria, however, she proceeds directly to explain her errand, and 
urge Orsino’s cause with as much warmth as she can, seeing that 
in her inmost soul she hopes the attempt will fail. 

In the trying situation resulting from the passion she inspires 
within Olivia’s breast, another of Viola’s qualities shines forth. 
W hat is her first thought on receiving the ring from Malvolio? 
[t is not of pleasure that her beauty and skillful playing of the 
man have won such excellent praise as the love of a nobie 
woman. She might well be flattered by this, with small blame ; 
but she thinks only of Olivia’s unhappy condition. Alas, that 
fair lady was in even worse plight than herself; the love that 
would have filled to overflowing the duke’s cup of bliss, was 
squandered on one whose full reciprocation of affection, even, 
could never give the pleasure she so desired. All this Viola 
recognizes, and so sympathizes with it that she could almost 
wish she were what she seemed, for the sake of this poor victim 
of misplaced affection. 

The transition from thoughts of others to thoughts of self is 
easy, especially when the sorrows of all spring from similar 
sources. Just returned from this encounter with Olivia, but a 
word from the duke is enough to overwhelm Viola with the 
depth of her own misery. How pathetically she tells the tale 
of her love, veiled carefully under a sister’s name. Were Orsino 
not blinded by his passion, he could not help but see the true 
state of the case, for she opens her whole soul before him ; but 
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he has no eyes for anything save Olivia’s beauteous form no 
thoughts for aught but means of winning her love. This is the 
end of the fair page’s misfortunes. Her trials have but brought 
into greater prominence her lovely qualities. Throughout she 
has been true to herself, true to her assumed character. The 


joy with which she is crowned at length by the duke’s discovery 


of her sex, and the subsequent avowal of his love, is a fitting 
reward for such fidelity. 


——— +> <> > ——_____— 


VOICES. 


3URN the libraries. Books are almost the greatest evil of 
the times. They substitute knowledge for thought; they bury 
the prime essential, Life, under a heap of dead and outgrown 
forms. 

The earliest is the producing age of every people ; Homer is 
the greatest of Greece; sacred scriptures always come from a 
By no 


> 


hoary past. Were, then, the ancients greater than we ? 
means ; they were simply thrown upon their original resources. 
They stood face to face with Life; they felt each pulse-throb 
of Nature. 

But we imitate, combine, reproduce. The only men who 
to-day truly originate are the uneducated thinkers. Burns 
gave us somewhat new; Tennyson, never. Are the world and 
life worn out? Is Nature exhausted, and must we hereafter 
only re-arrange and re-combine? There is thought, sentiment, 
poetry enough in a single day of life, whether among the mighty 
vastnesses of the forest-clad hills or amidst the labor, sin and 
suffering of the surging “ masses,” to make a whole new litera- 
ture. Weare become book-worms. We search eagerly for the 
buried, corroded gold of the past, while the dew-drops and 
pearls, all unheeded, are sparkling about our feet. Nature does 
not preserve the rubbish of a dead year’s work. She is rich in 
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possibilities; she looks forward, never backward; and each 
spring is as young, as spontaneous as “when the morning stars 
sang together.” “The highest merit that we ascribe to Moses 
and Plato is, that they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men, but what they thought.” Throw aside 
hooks. Life avails. “ Insist on yourself; never imitate. That 
which each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him.” 


_ -—_- —_ —_ 


THE EFFORTS of our papers to encourage the growth of poetry 


in our midst deserve, and, we think, receive the approbation of 


the whole College. This course supplies a need long felt and 
now welcomed by all; but, in the name of the muse herself, we 
must protest against the tendency, too apparent in late effusions, 
to confound sentimentality with true poetry. 

Recall, if you can, a few of the late productions. An out- 
sider seeing them would suppose, and reasonably, that Princeton 
students were a set of forlorn lovers, only capable of dreaming 
of moonbeams and parting kisses. We protest against such 
misrepresentation. We believe that there are men in College 
who can distinguish between beauty and sentimentality, and can 
clothe their thoughts, too, in poetic garb. 

By all means, let us have poetry! Encourage it in every 


way! But spare us from gush. 


—- ee 


MARKS, in their ultimate analysis, are but an expression of 


opinion, They represent the opinion which an instructor has 
formed of the performance of a student. And, therefore, they 
are liable to all the uncertainty which is inseparable from 
human opinion, with its too frequent prejudice or lack of judg- 
ment. If the instructor is a man of fair, impartial mind and 
good judgment, then marks well represent a student’s perform- 
ance. If the instructor is a man of strong prejudices or of poor 
judgment, then the chances are that injustice will be done. It 
is the inevitable evil of this, as of all other methods of deciding 
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upon the character of a man’s work, that some one must make 
the decision, and no one is infallible. This personal equation 
must necessarily come in, and so it is of no use to abolish the 
marking system, unless it can be replaced by something better. 
It seems necessary, in the present state of our Colleges, consid- 
ering the average age of entrance, that some statement should 
be sent from time to time to the students’ parents, giving some 
idea of what he is doing. For this the marking system is admi- 
rably adapted, and in the hands of a conscientious man is free 
from objection. It is certainly better that a careful record of 
our performance should be the basis of these reports, rather than 
the mere general impressions which the instructors may have 
formed. 

But while we condemn as extravagant and unwise the whole- 
sale denunciation of the marking system, we are far from stand- 
ing up for any of its abuses. And so we would enter our 
earnest protest against the present practice of printing the final 
grades of the Senior class, for, of all the abuses of the marking 
system, this is the most outrageous. If we must have grades 
and ranks, why are they not sent quietly and decently to our 
homes, or to ourselves? Who else has any business to know 
them? Why are they published, and sent around among our 
classmates, to whom they may, indeed, be of interest, but who 
have no right to know them without our consent? These 
questions could not be satisfactorily answered even if the marks 
were administered with an ideal impartiality and good judg- 
ment. But the wrong is more flagrant when we consider that, 
not only does the element of human prejudice and weakness of 


judgment enter into the allotment of grades, but also human 


inability to resist the importunities of unprincipled men. It 
is notorious that, with one of our Professors, grades are raised 
for the asking, until his surplus stock is exhausted. It cannot 
be possible that he would continue this, did he realize the utter 
demoralization which such a practice works in a class, as well as 
that, in so doing, he impeaches his own judgment and honesty. 
All these circumstances conspire to make grades untrustworthy, 
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and their publication a palpable injustice. And, if further argu- 
ment were needed, the printing of the grades makes them liable 
to be copied by the New York papers, which opens the way for 
still greater wrong, since they are then exposed to the public, 
who suppose, in their innocence, that grades are criteria of 
ability. Here, everybody understands that they are, at best, 
mere indications of performance, and so we judge our class- 
mates by what they are, and not by how they stand. 

In view of these facts, we earnestly appeal to the gentlemen 
who have charge of this matter to give it careful consideration, 
that future classes may be spared this indignity. 


_-_- 


Epirors OF THE Nassau Literary MaGazineE: Gentle- 
men—Some time ago there appeared in The Princetonian an 
account of an Englishman’s visit to Princeton in 1796, and 
this very interesting extract has induced me to call to your 
attention the following notice of Princeton, which I find in an 
English book of the same date. It will be observed that the 
two accounts differ considerably, and that the present one does 
not seem to have been the result of a personal visit, as was the 
other; but, at the same time, it must be remembered that the 
war had had a disastrous effect upon Princeton, and this account 
seems rather to embody her reputation in colonial days. 

The extract is taken from Winterbotham’s American Geog- 
raphy, vol. IL. : 

“The College at Princetown was first founded by charter from 
John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Council, about the year 
1738, and enlarged by Gov. Belcher in 1747. * * * It has 
twenty-three trustees, The Governor of the State and the Presi- 
dent of the College are ex officiis two of them. It has an annual 
income of about nine hundred pounds currency, of which two 
hundred pounds arise from funded public securities and lands, 
and the rest from the fees of the students. 

“The President of the College is also Professor of Eloquence, 


Criticism and Chronology. The Vice-President is also Pro- 
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fessor of Divinity and Moral Philosophy. There is also a 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and two 
masters of Languages. The four classes in College contain, 
commonly, from seventy to one hundred students. 

“« * * * Before the war, this College was furnished with 
a philosophical apparatus, worth five hundred pounds, which 
(except the elegant orrery, constructed by Mr. Rittenhouse,) was 
almost entirely destroyed by the British army in the late war, 
as was also the library, which now consists of between two and 
three thousand volumes. 

“The College edifice is handsomely built with stone, and is 
one hundred and eighty feet in length, fifty-four in breadth, and 
four stories high, and is divided into forty-two convenient cham- 
bers, for the accommodation of the students, besides a dining- 
hall, chapel, and room for the library. Its situation is elevated, 
and exceedingly pleasant and healthful. It is remarkable that, 
since the removal of the College to Princetown, in 1756, there 
have been but five or six deaths among the students. The view 
from the College baleony is extensive and charming. 

“The College has been under the care of a succession of 
Presidents, eminent for piety and learning, and has furnished a 
number of civilians, divines, and physicians of the first rank in 
America.” S. 

ccnimnsinieniplsdeinenannnann 

THERE is a large class in every community who are con- 
tinually studying themselves. Their natures are entirely sub- 
jective. They habitually and morbidly gaze upon their own 
ambitions, humiliations, hopes and disappointments. They thus 
appear to live only in themselves and for themselves. They 
must be the centre of all things ; the world at large must recog- 
nize their worth ; all nature must harmonize with their tempera- 
ments, or the symphony of existence is to them forever out of 
tune. Human character, in its normal and healthful state, is 
objective. Man, in the ideal, will show no trace of himself in 
his speech or acts, viewed by themselves. If he be an orator, 
you forget the man in listening to his “ thoughts that breathe 
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and words that burn.” If he be an author, you are not con- 
tinually startled by strange eccentricities or peculiarities in his 
genius ; you are affected only by what, in the book before you, 
concerns the outer world. If he appears in practical life, you 
find one who gives but little thought to himself, and who always 
classes himself with the humblest uf created things. Surely the 
martyrs, patriots and heroes of history are included in this latter 
class. They have forgotten themselves in their struggles for the 
world around them. They have considered their own lives 
mere instruments of a Higher Power with which to serve the 


vause of others. They are the men whom society needs most. 
—_—~> < + 


“ A CHILD can lead a horse to the brook, but ten men cannot 
make him drink.” This old saying has been frequently called 
to mind by phenomena witnessed in the class-room, in conse- 
quence of forced attendance upon lectures. Even the consci- 
entious student sometimes thinks that the cause of education 
would be advanced if he should occasionally absent himself from 
certain exercises, but the laws of the College, which are like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, forbid it. The Professor must 
“ spot” all absentees, and nothing less than a vote of the Faculty 
can remove the penalty. The result is, that we frequently see 
the class-room filled with students who are either inattentive, or 
who are engaged in pursuits which have very remote connection 
with the subject before them. Now this would all be well 
enough, if it was the object of the student in coming to College 
to attend lectures, but such is not his object ; he aims to get an 
education, and he attends these exercises as a means. It would 
seem, then, that if he can attain this end without using all the 
means, which some others find necessary, he should be allowed 
to do so. The Faculty decides in reference to each student, 
whether or not he spends his time profitably, and whether he 
deserves a diploma; and this judgment is supposed to be based 
entirely upon his attainments, yet practically the number of 
exercises attended is also taken into account, for when his 
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absences reach a certain number, he is dismissed, even though 
all his examinations and recitations may have been perfectly sat- 
isfactory. When a student asks for admission to College, he is 
not required to show in what manner he was prepared for 
entrance, but simply to show that he is prepared. If, then, a 
good character and a certain grade of scholarship is all that is 
demanded for matriculation, why should not a good character 
and a corresponding grade of scholarship be sufficient for gradu- 
ation? To the objection that required attendance is necessary 
to make certain students do their duty, it may be answered that 
forced attendance amounts to nothing, unless attention is secured. 
The attention of the student is all that is wanted ; if required 
attendance secures attention, why have examinations? And if 
examinations secure attention, why require attendance ? 


<> << + 


THERE Is one phase in the character of the “ gentle reader” 
which has impressed me unfavorably, and may have struck 
others in a similar manner. It is the habit which that indi- 
vidual too often has of leaving in the books he reads pencil 
marks along the margin, here and there, to point out passages 
which have seemed to him of particular excellence. In other 
ases he writes down an exclamation or a question, indicatiug a 
doubt of the truth of the adjoining passage. If one has books 
of his own, let him mark them as he sees fit; but when a person 
goes from marking his own private books to defacing those 
which belong to a public institution, like our College Library, 
books which are in a sense common property, the practice be- 
comes a positive indication of bad breeding. It is just possible 
that there are some readers who do not care to have the brilliant 
passages in a book pointed out to them by the pencil marks of 
those who have previously perused the volume. And yet this 
is virtually what book markers do for you, calling your atten- 
tion to excellencies which you would rather find out for your- 
self, and intruding on your notice criticisms which you are per- 


fectly willing to forego. 
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EDITORIALS. 


AN ALUMNUS writing in the Lit., several years ago, made an 
earnest plea for more prizes to be awarded in our course. His 
voice was unheard, or, at least, unnoticed ; therefore, because we 
feel the need of which he spoke, we would repeat his words at 
this time, when the occasion of their utterance may win for 
them some attention. 

It seems a little strange that the department of English should 
be so poorly represented in our prizes. During our whole 
course there are but two prizes given for excellence in this de- 
partment—one at the end of Senior year, the other, for the best 
written Junior oration. That this is unjust to English, and 
especially English Literature, must be apparent to all. Look 
at the subject in whatever way you will, more prizes for essay 
writing and acquaintance with our literature can but be benefi- 
cial to the cause of learning. The chief reason for giving prizes, 
we take it, is the encouragement of proficiency in different 
branches of study. But how is this accomplished in the case of 
our fellowships? The Mathematical and Classical Fellowships 
frequently have but one contestant each. It can hardly be 
claimed that a man winning a prize in such a manner reaps that 
benefit from his study which it was intended he should ; it would 
be unreasonable to expect him to make strenuous endeavors 
to perfect himself in that particular department of knowledge, 
when he feels certain of gaining his end with less labor. With 
English Literature it would be entirely different, for that course 
is one of the most popular ones we have. There would probably 
never be less than three or four aspirants for the honor, thus 
insuring a good contest and desert on the part of the winner. 

There is a further step we should like to see taken in this 
direction, and that is the institution of some such system of essay 
prizes as that in vogue at Yale. There, in some of the classes, 
annual prizes are given, dependent upon the merit of all the 
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essays of the year. Of course these prizes have no great intrinsic 
value, but the mere honor is sufficient to stimulate men to 
greater care in their writing. 

a 


IN ACCORDANCE with the plan put into operation and advo- 
cated by ’81’s Lit. board, our October number will contain a 
prize story instead of an essay. The limitations as to length 
and excellence will be the same as for an essay. The start given 
to story-writing by our predecessors’ encouragement of this 
branch of literary work, and the degree of excellence attained 
by some, as shown by their published efforts, leads us to hope 
that the contest will be a good one. It was te this mingling of 
the lighter style of literature with the more substantial and solid 
that ’81 largely owe the success of their volume, and we should 
be loth to return to the slough of involved stupidity and dreari- 
ness, so marked a feature of the Lit. in former years, from 
which they happily emerged. 


_-+- ~- 


WE ARE REJOICED to hear of the changes being made in 
some departments of the School of Science. Up to the present, 
that branch of the College had been, as it were, a harbor of 
refuge, ever open, for all who found themselves unable or unwill- 
ing to meet the more stringent requirements of the academic 
department. Matters look now as if this pleasant harbor were 
about to lose some of its attractive features. Prof. Wilson has 
come to us from Troy with many ideas which are by no means 
acceptable to the classes under his instruction. For example, in 
the April examination they were electrified by the announce- 
ment that, in future, the pass-grade in the department of graph- 
ics would be sixty instead of fifty. This was no idle threat, but 
the rule was rigidly adhered to. We understand that, in these 
innovations, Prof. Wilson has the support of the trustees, and 
that they contemplate placing our Scientific School on a level 
with Troy Polytechnic. We may be excused for asking what 
corresponding changes are to be made in the academic depart- 
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ment, for surely here, also, there is room for them. We hear 
with our mind’s ears a cry of Hush! proceeding from the throats 
of many interested academics. But, dear classmates and fellow 
academics at large, let not our words disturb you. The pro- 
verbial slowness which characterizes the movements of the 
Princeton Olympians renders us safe from the effects of any 
innovations of this sort which may take place in the future. 
We may therefore agitate this question without any personal 
interest ; and in the sublime consciousness that fifty will pull us 
through the worst examination, we may consider what a glorious 
day for Princeton it will be when our descendants of the second 
and third generation shall toil and transpire in Ex. H., and call 
their labor lost unless they touch seventy-five. If we, as a Col- 
lege, took less pride in numbers and more in scholarship, our 
pride would be far more fully gratified. The raising of the 
pass-grade in all departments to sixty, or even higher, would 
diminish our numbers by perhaps twenty per cent., while on the 
other hand it would render graduation from Princeton a qualifi- 
cation for almost any position in the world of letters or science. 
Let us hope, then, that these late improvements in the School 
of Science are but the forerunners of a far more general move- 
ment, which shall extend throughout the whole College. 


— oe 


[Fr THE MANNER in which the office of Curator of Grounds 
and Buildings has been filled during the past year can be taken 
as an augury of the future, we may hope soon to see our campus 
laying undisputed claim to the honor, which we have always 
given it, of being the finest in the country. Specific mention 
of the various improvements made is unnecessary, but notice 
must be taken of the fine road built from the Marquand Chapel 
to Clio Hall. This is but an earnest of more to come in the 
course of a few years, when it will be completed to the head of 
the stairs leading to the depot. It is probable, too, that in time 
all our walks will be made over in this manner, though we can 
well afford to wait a long while, with this prospect in view at 


the end. 
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But road-making is not the only art in which our Curator 
excels. The ugly brown ridges—miserable mementoes of last 
spring—that have so long disfigured the lawns, are fast disap- 
pearing. Of course perfection has not yet been attained. The 
quadrangle would present a greatly-improved appearance if sown 
with grass-seed during the summer, and a few more trees in 
front of the School of Science and Witherspoon Hall would not 
come amiss. However, considering the manner in which the 
grounds have been necessarily torn up lately, we have reason to 
feel very well satisfied with the condition in which our friends 
find us at Commencement. 


=) <i> oe 


IT Is CERTAINLY Nor the part of the Liv. to pass judgment 
upon the general morals of Princeton, and yet there is one prac- 
tice which has lately grown to such an extent that we are forced 
to a mild protest, There is an opinion among many—specially 
among the under classes—that athletic contests are proper occa- 
sions for the display of feelings the reverse of gentlemanly. 
When the representative nines from other Colleges visit us, it 
certainly does not become us to treat them as if the game were 
being played on neutral ground, The applauding of errors can 
hardly be defended under any circumstances, but least of all 
when our opponents are our guests. We know that there is 
much to be said on the opposite side, that Princeton’s repre- 
sentatives are not always treated with the courtesy which we 
expect for them; vet surely, such facts should only make us the 
more careful to preserve our own characters as gentlemen. We 
know, also, that many suy that to applaud an error is simply to 
applaud the good playing of the opposite side. But every one 
must feel how poor an excuse this is, and that it is simply a 
cloak for a vicious habit. Whenever this objectionable applause 
does arise, it is gratifying to notice that it is always followed by a 
hiss, which shows the sentiment of the greater part of the College. 
Yet our visitors do not notice this. They are impressed only by 
the yells of triumph, and their accounts of the treatment which 
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they receive at Princeton are doing much to give us a bad name 
among sister Colleges. Let us then restrain our feelings upon such 
occasions, however difficult a task it may be, and however deeply 
the memory of insults received may rankle in our minds, By so 
doing we will lay ourselves open to none of the reproaches which 
we are so ready to heap upon the faults of others. 


- — > <me - - -- 


WHAT A BLESSING it is to the Lir. that The Princetonian 
exists! In fact we cannot but wonder how the Lit. ever man- 
aged to live for upwards of thirty years before the birth of its 
youthful contemporary. The words of discreet praise and mild 
censure which are periodically bestowed upon us we are always 
ready to receive in a becoming spirit, and to the pages of The 
Princetonian we will ever look for a just estimate of the merits 
of our magazine. While this kind criticism is so beneficial to 
us, it also redounds to the advantage of the College at large ; for 
it enables the ordinary under-graduate to appreciate the beauties 
of the Lir., which might otherwise lie unperceived, and warns 
him against the faults which an ancient name might have cov- 
ered. What Aristarchus was to Homer, what Xenophon was 
to Socrates ; what Boswell was to Johnson, such is The Prince- 
tonian to the Lit. There is a further advantage flowing from 
the connection which exists between us and our esteemed con- 
temporary. We feel sure that the heading, “ THE Lit.”, 
which appears in every other number of 7'he Princetonian, ren- 





ders its pages more attractive, and gives to it an air of diversity 
and sportiveness not found in the other numbers. While it is 
indispensable to the Lit. to have the criticisms of The Prince- 
tonian, it is equally indispensable to The Princetonian to have 
the Lir. to criticise. Therefore, in all sincerity, let the arrange- 
ment which is so beneficial to both parties concerned be long 
continued. Dear Princetonian, we still ery “More!” and thank 
you very heartily for the congratulations with which you have 
met our first number. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


May 5tTH—Harper’s Weekly out with a so-called picture of the nine; a 
miserable counterfeit. 

May 7TH—First match of the cricket team, Princeton vs. Trenton; score, 
Princeton, 38; Trenton, 132 ........Our first game for the College champion- 
ship; University vs. Yale; score, 5 to 6. 

May 9tTH—Base-ball, University vs. Dartmouth; score, 20 to 3. 

May litH—Singing of Glee Club around the cannon.........First regular 
game of the Lacrosse Club. 

May 14rH—Base-ball, Freshmen vs. Pennington; score, Freshmen, 9; 
Pennington, 3. 

May 16tTH—First number of new volume of Princetonian.........Compli- 
mentary concert of the Rutgers Glee Club, for the benefit of the Princeton 
Boat Club.........Base-ball, University vs. Washington ; score, 7 to 8, in thir- 
teen innings. 

May 17tTaH—Whig Hall theatricals. 

May 18rH—Athletic games on University grounds. 

May 19rtH—Base-ball, Freshmen vs. Rutgers, ’84; score, Freshmen, 11; 
Rutgers, ’84, 7...... ...Meeting of New York Aiumni Association at Del- 
monico’s. 

May 20rn—Base-ball, Harvaed vs. Princeten; game called at end of fourth 
Soph. Essay Con- 





inning; score, Harvard, 2; Princeton, 1.........Clio Hall 
test , first prize, C. W. Lynde, N. J.; second prize, A. P. Carman, N. J. 

May 21lst—Inter-collegiate cricket match, Princeton vs. Trinity; score, 
Princeton, 79, with six wickets to spare; Trinity, 78......... Base-ball, Univer- 
sity vs. Harvard; score, Princeton, 1; Harvard, 4. Freshmen vs. Lawrence- 
ville; score, Freshmen, 10; Lawrenceville, 11. 

May 24tTH—Base-ball, University vs. Atlantic; score, 5 to 6. 

May 28tH—Base-ball, University vs. Brown; score, 3 to 5. 

May 3lst—Base-ball, University vs. Amherst; score, 13 to 6. 

JUNE Jst—Base-ball, University vs. Yale; score, 7 to 6. 

JUNE 2p—-Lacrosse match, Princeton vs. Columbia; score, Princeton, 4 
goals; Columbia, 0. 


JuNE 4tH—Base-ball, University vs. Brown; score, 8 to 4. 
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June 6TH—Base-ball, University vs. Harvard; score, 6 to 5, in ten innings 
seoseeeeeF ire around the cannon. 

JuNE 7tTH—Base-ball, exhibition game with Harvard ; score, Princeton, 3; 
Harvard, 6. 

June 8tH—Base-ball, University vs. Amherst College in toto; score, Uni- 
versity, 4; Amherst, 9......... Final examinations begin. 

June 10rH—Base-ball, University vs. Dartmouth; score, Princeton, 4: 
Dartmouth, 3. Last of championship series. 

79, Few, a lawyer in Iowa, instead of farmer, as stated last month. 

’79, WiLper, down to the Harvard game. 

’80, OWEN, in town May 17th. 

’81, Dave WILLs AND FLIckK, spent one whole evening, during April vaca- 
tion, telling snake stories. “John Francis” occasionally chimed in with a 
“ whopper.” 

’82, BrowNe, says that when he heard of the departing glory of the Trilo- 
bites, during the Carboniferous Age, it so overcame his feelings that he was 
obliged to give up the study of geology. We always thought “The Senator” 
was a tender-hearted youth. 

’82, LinpsLey, polling Blackstone ! 

Tue Senror Frnats ended June Ist. 

Dr. Scorr has gone to Germany. 

A NEW PAPER has been started at Williams—The Argo. 

ScENE AT THE CoLLEGE.—Prep. to servant at the door—“ Miss 4 
Servant—“ She’s engaged.” Prep.—“I know it. I’m him what she’s en- 
gaged to.”— Mich. Chronicle. 

Law Proressorn—“ What constitutes burglary?” Student— There must 
be a breaking.” Prof.—* Then if a man enters your door and takes five dol- 
lars from your vest pocket in the hall, would that be burglary?” Student— 
“ Yes, sir; because that would break me.”’—Ex. 

“Tf, in a state of conflagration, 
You find the College burning down, 
The prex a-skipping in consternation 
To take a horse-car out of town ; 
That is the time for disappearing : 
Just seize a Babcock from its rack 
Then, when no tutor’s interfering, 
Then, when no tutor’s interfering, 
Squirt them serenely, squirt them serenely, 
Squirt them serenely—down his back .’’—Free Press. 

Wuart Is the most fatal disease among students? Drop-sy, of course.— 
Cornell Sun. 

HARVARD HAS HAD twenty-two Presidents, and has graduated about 
14,000 men. 
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Tue INstRUMENTAL CuvB has been having an instructor regularly during 


the term. 
THe Lacrosse Civs plays regularly every evening. 
MorTAR-BOARDS have almost entirely disappeared. 
A NEW RIVAL in the College world to the “ Harvard swing,” the glee 
club strut. 
“ There is a balmy dew from heaven, 
A solace unto mortals given, 
Which from the silent moon distils, 
And men with rest and pleasure fills; 
Which comes at eventide, when stars 
In fullest glory shine, and bars 
From mortal eyes, with gentle might, 
The glorious mysteries of the night ; 
Far be it from my speech to show 
How patriarchs of long ago 
Mount up the dome of night ; 
Far be it from me to record 
How, glorious with his shining sword, 
Around his waist a golden cord, 
Orion rules in might 
These mysteries to fitly tell, 
Demands that mightier powers impel 
My soul to heavenly harmonies 
Mine be it, then, with modest lays 
And humble voice, to sing the praise 
Of that which weariness allays, 
And respite gives from drudgery 
To that which clasps with mystic hand, 
Gentle, yet strong as iron band, 
The eyes of man but to disclose 


The weird imaginings of repose.’’—(rimson. 

“T UTTERLY ABHOR the system followed in some Colleges, where every- 
thing goes by rank ; where recitations, behavior, presence at prayers—all are 
laid up for the final decision at the end of fonr years; and so the gentle 
youth are made unnaturally calculating, cautious, prudent, and are devoured 
by an envious and grasping ambition: and others are equally made reckless, 
and discouraged.”—James Freeman Clarke. 

LATIN RECITATION.—Student—* Fulmentas jubeam suppingi soccis—I']l 
order my shoes to be half-soled.” 

Pror. 1x Pouir. Econ.—“In this case you would lery more, would you 
not?” A certain modest Senior blushes. Prof. does not understand the 
applause. 

A MEDICAL PAPER remarks that children need more wraps than adults. 
Yes; have you not a distinct recollection of getting a fair proportion in your 
childhood ? 

“You ARE fond of the British poets, Miss C.?” “Oh, awfully so!” 
“Have you read Lamb?” “Yes, and with such pleasure!” “ Are you 
fond of Hogg?” “ Yes; but I so dread trichinosis!” Curtain. 
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“ CLEANLINESS is next to godliness, and very far from New York.”—Jn- 
dependent. Yes; and from the approach to the University grounds also. 

Junior.—“ Why is the dress of a celebrated French actress like to a 
famous American watering place?’ Fresh.— Because it is like unto a 
Long Branch—long and slender.” Wicked Junior—“ Nay ; it is because it 
is a Sara-toga.”—Exr. 

ANOTHER piece of impertinence.—Prof.—“ You may begin to translate at 


. ane 9 
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Student—* You are a fool.” — Record. 

AmMoncG the sixty-five honor-men in the three upper classes, there are only 
eight smokers. 

Pror. B.—“ This calorimeter has some drawbacks.” Occupant of Ed- 
wards Hall—* Oh, that I had one.” 

Morro or Lasell Leaves—Dux Femini Facti. Translated by a member of 
the Junior class, ‘‘ The leader of the feminine faction.” 

A Junior went to Trenton to see Shakspeare’s play, “ What do You do 
with It?” 

Latin Reciration.—“ I don’t know the meaning of pone.’ 
“ Why, sir, I should suppose that would be one of the first things you learned 


’ Professor— 


when you began Latin.” 

Puysics Reciration.—Mr. B.—“ Professor, what is the relation of air to 
ether?” Prof.—* Only an etymological one; the ether is only a hypotheti- 
cal entity.” B. subsides. 

“THE YOUTH OF THE H1GH ScHOOL are emulating the example of their 
more mature friends of the College. The Senior class recently purchased 
canes, and the consequence was a rather exciting rush, in which even the 
girls took part. The Seniors, even the girls, still carry canes, and are sup- 
posed to be happy.” — Worcester, O., Corresp. Cin. Gazette. 

A STUDENT AT OxForD UNIVERSITY, on being asked, ““ Who was Esau?” 
replied, “ Esau was a man who wrote fables and sold his copyright for a 
mess of pottage.”’— Varsity. 
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COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


THE PAST MONTH has been one of absorbing interest to those of our sister 
Colleges who strive for the mastery in base-ball. Many have been the ups 
and downs in the noble sport. Brown takes it coolly, heaves a little sigh» 
and wishes she had Richmond back, and then tries to forget all about it. 
Amherst has very little to say on the subject. Dartmouth comforts herself 
with the thought that she has had a hard time, this year, in getting a pitcher 
and catcher. Harvard sits serene in her security, and already hears the soft 
flapping of the pennant in the summer air. But, alas, poor Yale! How has 
she fallen! Proud in her noble band, she deemed them invincible; she 
looked upon the other Colleges training for the fray, and scorned them. An 
enemy worthy of her noble sons must be sought somewhere. She sought, and 
a western tour was arranged for the champions of the College Association. Per- 
haps they never heard at Yale that ancient proverb, “ Never count your 
chickens before they are hatched.” something, certainly, has gone wrong 
up there. We hear that she has been rash enough to play on three of her 
“off days.” We thought they never had off days up there, but it seems that 
they, too, are mortal, and sometimes fail. But stop a minute. Yale has not, 
to be sure, as yet, won the championship, nor does it seem likely, even to her, 
that she will, but then she will not go back on her past record, and not claim 
it. Oh! no. Why, she might just as well give up, and admit that her 
career has been a failure. When all things looked black, and she saw she 
could not win the championship, she commenced to nese around, and finally 
found that somebody had umpired two or three of the games who was not 
on the list chosen by the association. Here was a bonanza. Now she is all 
fixed, so that if she don’t win the championship, she can ery, and claim it 
anyhow. Next summer you may look out for a lot of Yale men with a little 
umpire sitting upon crossed bats, and labeled champion, dangling from their 
watch-chains, 

But, like all small organizations, we have been sitting here all unmindful 
of the great base-ball movements out West. Wabash has had a game with 
Perdue. A great game! Aye, a most notable game! These nine men in 
Indiana haven’t any Yale to deal with, but still they are very cautious. They 
took great care that the umpire should be all right, and they got one of the 
Professors from Perdue to fill that responsible position. [We guess they 
must commence at twelve M., sharp, out there, and get done by three.] Sad 
to relate, Wabash got the worst of it. But this was a small matter, compared 
to the recklessness of the nine after the game. Why, they actually took the 
Perdue men to the hotel! and incurred expenses to the amount of twelve 
dollars, and then expected the College to pay the bill! Was anything ever 
so extravagant, so awful ? 
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Lacrosse has had quite a boom in the last few months, but there already 


comes a note of warning, which makes us fear that this year will be marked 
as that “of its culmination and incipient decline.” This dread sound comes 
from Williams. The fever was quick to strike there, and fearful of its rav- 
ages; but it was only of short duration. The strong constitutions of the 
hardy New Englanders soon threw off the disease, and returned to their 
wonted occupations. It still, however, has a strong hold at Harvard, which 
many seem to think it will maintain. Columbia is also very prominent in 
the patronage she bestows on this sport. 

Harvard is just as happy as the day is long. Everything goes as smoothly 
as one could wish, and she sits by her pseudo-cam and chuckles to herself. 
Her nine has brought honor to her. The games at Mott Haven found her 
athletes pre-eminent; she has beaten Columbia at lacrosse; everything seems 
just right. And now, as she gazes on the sturdy crew, as it sweeps along, she 
feels happy in the thought that once more Yale will be the tail of a long 
procession. But Yale is miserable. She don’t know what to do with herself. 
Everything has gone wrong. And now she feels just too awful mad becanse 
Harvard has had a great, big, full-fledged Greek play, and a little, one-horse 
travesty was the best she could do. But, whatever has happened thus far» 
she means to do better next fall. There is talk of chartering a doctor for the 
foot-ball team, to patch them up tree of charge. They are determined to feel 
that, no matter how many arms are broken, eyes blacked, ankles sprained, 
&c , the glory is great and the mending cheap. When we see all this prepa- 
ration for a bloody Thanksgiving, we tremble in our boots, and rejoice that 
we do not play foot-ball. 

There has been a grand, good time going on out at Washington-Jefferson. 
Receptions, class suppers, and all sorts of gaiety. Base-ball is at a very 
decided discount, tennis and lacrosse, even cricket, seem to be unknown. But 
the under-graduate mind must have some relief, and this was sought in what 
they call Olympics. These, after a lengthy inquiry, we found to be a gen- 
eral hodge-podge of any and all classes of athletics. They seem to have 
been quite successful, and to have stirred up an interest in College athletics. 
A good move, truly, and one in accordance with the spirit of the age. 

We have long been trying to find out if anything ever took place at Wes- 
leyan worth the noticing. This time we were determined to find something ; 
and, happily, our seeking was rewarded. Indeed a horrible catastrophe has 
befallen our fair sister. Reader, be your heart of stone, prepare to weep! 
The horrible truth which has shaken Wesleyan from her foundations, is that 
the managing editor of the College Argus was upset in the river, a few days 
ago, and got a ducking. Now is not that awful? Do you wonder that the 
Argus contains a two-page account of the matter, in addition to a half-column 
one? Let us all rejoice at the happy escape of the gentleman. 

Perhaps you did not know it, but there is a little College up in Elmira, 
New York. This is not one of those hard, masculine Colleges, nor yet a co- 
education affair. No; it is a dear, sweet little College, where the fair sex 
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alone hold sway. All is bustle and excitement here. In a day or two, ten 
“sweet girl graduates” will go forth into the stern, cold world. It is 
rumored that the whole of Senior vacation has been devoted—not to writing 
heavy theses or afflicting orations—but to the setting in order of a wardrobe, 
such as will make a “tear” at Commencement. Truly, is not this much 
better than the preparation of some thirty speeches? 

Illinois College has been wildly excited over the meeting at the College of 
the Inter-State Oratorical Association. They just let themselves out to their 
best. Banquets, receptions, base-ball tournaments — everything imaginable 
was gotten up and thrown in for good weight. For four or five days the 
whole College was in a state of the wildest excitement. Among the orators 
was one of the gentler sex, being the representative of Iowa. Surely it was 
no more than the judges should have done to show their gallantry, to award 
one of the prizes to her. But the judges were lacking in this quality, and so 
the maiden had to seek the cold, bleak regions of Iowa all unrewarded. 

The portals of Columbia are closed, and all 1s still; ’81 has gone out 
into the wide world, the vanguard of the vast army soon to follow. All 
the other Colleges are full of the talk of Commencement. We are reminded 
that but a few days more, and we, too, will be scattered far and wide. 


EXCHANGES. 


** The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macbeth, Act I., Scene 111. 


Serial stories seem very popular, at present, with our brother editors of 
Columbia. “ Wilbur of Williams: a Simple Story of College Days,” has at 
last been closed up in the usual orthodox manner of the modern novel, and 
the Spectator may be congratulated on getting it safely off its hands. We 
never saw the opening chapters, but judging from the last, we cannot think 
we have missed much. It is infinitely better, however, than the wretched 
balderdash with which the Acta regales its readers, viz.: “The Land 
Pirates,” one of Smintheus’ classic and refined productions, Suspense, &c. 
3y the way, we learn from one of our exchanges, that the renowned Smintheus 
has laid down forever his trenchant quill and departed—not to New Haven, 
this time, but to another famous locality a good deal like it. Full particu- 
lars given in the gentleman's next “ Traveling Correspondence” to the Acta. 
The Harvard Crimson also rejoices in a bran-new story, entitled “A Bird 
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of the Air.” It certainly possesses a most intricate and marvelous plot, 


mixing in midnight murders, love scenes, supernatural apparitions, &c., in a 
very refreshing and original manner. For all that, it is by far the best con- 
ceived and carried out of all the aforesaid serials, and we wish the author 
every success in unraveling the iron-clad mystery of ‘Stephen Maymore’s 
Murder.” 


After our last month’s experience in perusing College literature, we regis- 
tered a mental vow to abstain now and forever from reading any more Col- 
lege poetry. But the C. C. N. Y. Free Press has presented us with such a 
marvelous attempt in the poetic way, that we cannot resist transcribing it. 
This little gem is entitled “ Falsity,” author, luckily for himself, unknown. 
If the bitter experience he so touchingly describes be his own, he has our 
heartfelt sympathy. Probably, though, he belongs to that class of harmless 
idiots who write this style of thing for amusement. 

FALSITY. 
Lady, false as hell you are! 
You once were true as heaven ; 


But truth has fallen, a tingling star, 
And hope and faith are riven. 


| loved you ere you mocked at truth, 
I loved you thro’ my burning youth, 
And certes! on my withered brow 
Thy love is written now. 


Love of my youth it haunts me, 

Shame of my age it taunts me, 

And I beat my breast in a wild unrest, 

For love is bitter, and bitter the test 

And I pray, and I pray, 

Thro’ the murky night and the clammy day, 

For the calmer sea and its calmer shore, 

Where my life and its love, and my truth and its lie 
Are kissed out of being in the infinite sky 


The same paper indulges in a little fling at their respected Faculty, which 
gives a very pleasant idea of the relations existing between Professor and 
student at that College. “The Rake,” as it is called, isa fine specimen of 
what is familiarly known as chees, sitting on the Faculty, and various College 


abuses, in a free and easy manner, delightful to behold. 


DisRAELI, Thomas Carlyle, and George Eliot, are dead. This is an inter- 
esting piece of information, and it were well that all should be perfectly 
familiar with it. We got it, first, from one of our Western exchanges, and 
since then, almost every paper which has reached us has laid out one of the 
three in a six-column essay. Disraeli is leading, but Carlyle is close behind. 
We honestly think that, if the above-named gentlemen had not as yet de- 
parted this life, they would want to, after reading the able criticisms on their 
lives and characters, of some of their Western admirers, 
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Out 1n Ixurnors they have been having a grand State Inter-Collegiate 
oratorical and base-ball contest, to describing which interesting events, the 
Rambler devotes a large part of its last number. The orations went off, we 
believe, in a very satisfactory manner, but we have not as yet learned the 
issue of the B. B. matches. Quite an original idea in combining physical 
and mental culture. 


THE Hamilton Literary Monthly is excellent both in outward appearance 
and internal matter. We noticed that a large proportion of the literary arti- 
cles are written by ’83 men. Nota bad example for our under-classimen to 
follow. “The Humorous Side of Church-Yard Literature 
of a number of rather time-worn epitaphs, which have done service in 


” 


consists chiefly 


“ Harper’s Drawer” as long as we can remember. The following, though, is 
not bad: 

“He remained to the last, a decided friend and supporter of Republican 
principles and measures. 

** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,”’ 

On a dentist— 

“ He is filling his last cavity.” 

This present number contains five poems, all very fair, while the sonnet is 
especially fine for under-graduate poetry. 

The alumni department is unusually long for a College paper, but no doubt 
very interesting to Hamilton men. 

THE Lasell Leaves, from Lasell Seminary, comes again, after a long 
absence. It is a bright, chatty little sheet, and a credit to its young lady 
editors. 

THE Oxford and Cambridge Under-Graduate Journal may, for all we know, 
be intensely interesting to its own subscribers, but to us it appears remarka- 
bly heavy and stupid. It seems strange that the two great English universi- 
ties cannot support separate papers. Certainly there ought to be enough 
going on at both places to run an average College journal. 

While we are on this subject, we cannot forbear speaking of the Harvard 
and Yale dailies. While not attempting to rival the bi-monthlies, in point 
of literary ability, they manage to reflect College life and incidents in a very 
creditable and readable way. Advertisements, of course, help largely to fill 
up, but there’s plenty of work behind that for the unfortunate beings who 
edit them. 

The Cornell papers are full of their crew’s trip to England. We believe 
there is some technicality in the way, which may possibly bar them out of 
the Oxford-Cambridge race. We sincerely hope this may be removed. At 
any rate, let them row ; for, if they win, the honor will be the same, whether 


the victory be allowed by the judges or not. 


The Era has inaugurated a unique plan for collecting subscriptions ; 
placing all those unpaid, up to a certain date, in the hands of a justice of the 
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peace. Perhaps that plan would work well in other places besides Cornell 
Delinquent subscribers would do well to place themselves on the safe side, by 
immediately consulting our urbane and accommodating man of business, Mr. 
Denby. 

The Trinity Tablet complacently remarks that there are but three men in 
College who do not subscribe to the Tablet. Well done, good and faithful 


business manager ; and may we soon say the same ourselves. 


The Argo, from Williams College, makes its first appearance upon our 
table. The first issue is an excellent one, and compares favorably with its 
elder brother, the Atheneum. We heartily congratulate the Argo on its first 
venture into the stormy seas of College journalism. 

The “Senior’s Farewell,” in the Rutgers Targum, is by far the best thing 
in the whole paper. For the benefit of those who are so soon to leave us, we 
submit a portion : 


Geology suits my mind’s eye 

Likewise the rocks we find in rye. 
Fossils are found—the best of all, 
Are found in this old College hall 


Farewell, ye false—I mean ye fais 

rhis town hath plenty, 0, Fresh, bewar« 
Blue eyes and black alike ensnare, ‘ 
Charcoal! or straw-complexioned hair 
I’ve only found one woman true, 

Will introduce the same to you 

She clingeth at morn and evening still, 
She briageth thy monthly washing bill 
Yet all adieu! I clasp my fate 

As Adam did when Eden’s gate 

Was closed, and from his soul there fell 
To Happiness Farewell! Farewell! 
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